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ON THE first warm day in weeks, kayakers, boaters and a paddle boarder observe physical distancing 
Wednesday in Orange County’s Huntington Harbour with a view of the snow-capped San Gabriel Mountains. 


War hero 


earned 

a unique 
Dodgers 
moment 


BILL PLASCHKE 


At last, Ken 
Mallory 
would be 
cheered. 

Aftera 
lifetime of 
stoic 
courage, the 
95-year-old 
World War II 
veteran would finally be 
properly thanked for his 
service. 

“He was finally going to 
get his standing ovation,” 
said his daughter, Judie 
Miller. 

It was going to happen at 
Dodger Stadium last Sat- 
urday, where Mallory was to 
be honored as the Dodgers’ 
Military Hero ofthe Game. 

Itis the team’s most 
meaningful nightly tradi- 
tion. Ifyou’ve seen it, you’ll 
never forget it. 

In the middle ofthe 
second inning of every home 
game, a military hero is 
escorted onto the field and 
introduced to thunderous 
applause. The hero’s accom- 
plishments are read by 
announcer Todd Leitz, their 
branch of service’s theme 
song is played by organist 
Dieter Ruehle, and they 
bask for several long mo- 
ments in what is oftena 
long-overdue show of public 
gratitude. 

After the ceremony, the 
hero usually walks into the 
stands past the Dodgers 
dugout, where third base- 
man Justin Turner has 
made atradition of shaking 
their hand and gifting an 
autographed baseball. The 
hero then walks up through 
the stands amid a gantlet of 
outstretched hands from 
fans wanting to congratu- 
late and connect with his- 
tory. 

Last Saturday, in front of 
what would surely have 
been a sellout crowd for the 
first series against the de- 
fending World Series cham- 
pion Washington Nationals, 
Mallory was finally going to 

[See Plaschke, A7] 


JUDIE MILLER 


VETERAN Ken Mallory 
displays some World War 
II items and mementos. 


Cash down the drain 
for online TP buyers? 


Some Amazon sellers don’t deliver as promised 


By DANIEL MILLER 


The toilet paper promised to be “gen- 
tly textured” yet “durable enough for the 
task at hand.” The package’s lettering 
was in Chinese, save for one word: “Face.” 

It wouldn’t come for several weeks, 
and at $23.90 for 10 rolls, it seemed 
pricey. But it was available for purchase 
immediately. 

So, on March 20, I did what countless 
other anxious Americans have done dur- 
ing the coronavirus outbreak: I clicked 
the “Buy Now” button on Amazon. 

It’s been more than three weeks since I 
placed my order with the seller in Guang- 
zhou, China, and I’m still waiting. A par- 
cel tracking website indicates that China 
Post has created a logistics order for my 
toilet paper. Destination: Finland. (I live 
in L.A.) 

“It’s likely that you will never receive 
your toilet paper,” said Juozas Kaziuke- 
nas, founder ofe-commerce research firm 


Marketplace Pulse. “I would not bet on it. 
Or you will receive a product that is not 
what you are expecting — specifically a 
lower-quality product or a different prod- 
uct altogether.” 

Amid the pandemic, toilet paper is in 
short supply at many stores. With health 
officials now urging Americans to further 
cut back their grocery runs, shoppers like 
me have gone online, making “toilet pa- 
per” the No. 1 search term on Amazon 
since early March. 

Enterprising operators in the Amazon 
Marketplace, the home of third-party 
sellers, have moved quickly. Taking ad- 
vantage of the dearth ofonline stock from 
U.S. brands, they’ve flooded the Market- 
place with toilet paper that’s mostly from 
overseas — products never intended for 
American homes. 

Toilet paper is a bulky item with a low 
price — not exactly a formula for high 
profits when shipped internationally. So 
how exactly does the e-commerce toilet 
paper trade [See Toilet paper, A9] 


BETH FRANSSEN 


BETH FRANSSEN felt let down by the toilet paper she bought for $28.70 
from a Chinese vendor on Amazon Marketplace. “They are doll-sized rolls.” 
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Cambodia sees 
clothing pile up 


Brands such as Gap and 
Old Navy cancel their 
orders, leaving factory 
owners and workers 
unpaid. WORLD, A3 


Churches sue for 
c s 3 
essential’ status 
California pastors join 
fight against orders that 
prevent the practice of 
religion as usual amid a 
pandemic. CALIFORNIA, B1 


L.A.’s salsa music 
rhythms on pause 
Musicians and club 
owners worry about the 
future of their vibrant, 


intimate scene after the 
virus crisis. CALENDAR, E1 


Weather 


Low clouds early, then sun. 
L.A. Basin: 74/58. B8 
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State’s scariest 
virus scenarios 
finally yield to 
ray of optimism 


Coronavirus cases in 
California may be 
peaking, models show, 
provided we stick 
with social distancing. 


By JOE MOZINGO, 
JAMES RAINEY 
AND NATHAN FENNO 


The dire predictions from 
Gov. Gavin Newsom and 
state public health officials 
have been steady and un- 
nerving: Millions of Califor- 
nians would be infected by 
the coronavirus, hospitals 
would be overrun, desperate 
patients could die without 
ventilators. 

But a more optimistic 
outlook is emerging, with 
several epidemiological 
studies suggesting the state 
is probably at the peak num- 
ber of daily new cases, as 
long as social distancing re- 
strictions remain in place. 

It was less than a month 
ago, on March 18, that New- 
som wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Trump saying that 25.5 
million Californians could be 
infected within eight weeks. 
And on April 7, Mark Ghaly, 


Californias secretary of 
Health and Human Serv- 
ices, said he believed the 
state would need at least an 
additional 15,000 ventilators 
to handle the crisis, which he 
predicted would peakin May 
or June. 

But by Friday, Ghaly’s 
comments were far less 
alarming. “Any peak, when it 
comes, will probably not be 
significantly higher than to- 
day on ICU hospitalizations 
and overall hospitalizations 
because we have done all the 
right things on physical dis- 
tancing and staying at 
home,” he said. 

On Wednesday, the state 
for the first time released 
some of the data behind 
those earlier warnings that 
hospitals would be over- 
whelmed in May. A chart 
shows a demand for 31,747 
beds by May 20. But it also 
shows that the projections 
on hospitalizations have so 
far been hugely overblown, 
predicting a need for 11,428 
beds Tuesday when only 
5,065 were actually hospital- 
ized with COVID-19. 

A spokeswoman with the 
state health agency, Kate 
Folmar, acknowledged that 
the projections had been off 

[See Optimism, A6] 


Financial troubles 
deepen at City Hall 


Rising costs already 
strained Los Angeles’ 
budget — then came 
the economic crisis 
of the coronavirus. 


By DAKOTA SMITH 
AND DAVID ZAHNISER 


Even before the arrival of 
the coronavirus outbreak, 
Los Angeles city leaders 
had been facing a budget 
crunch, in large part be- 
cause of new pay raises and 
increased benefits for the 
city workforce. 

Now, the shutdowns trig- 
gered by a global health cri- 
sis have unleashed a new 
and potentially more dire fi- 
nancial threat, endangering 
the city’s ability to maintain 
existing public services. 

Mayor Eric Garcetti, who 
is preparing to release his 
proposed 2020-21 budget 
next week, has begun look- 
ing at the possibility of pay 
cuts and furloughs for city 


workers who don’t work in 
the police and fire depart- 
ments, one city official said. 
During his coronavirus 
briefing Wednesday, the 
mayor said he and the city’s 
budget analysts are working 
to protect as many core serv- 
ices as possible. 

“But make no mistake,” 
he added. “There will be big 
cuts.” 

Garcetti’s remarks stand 
in sharp contrast to the tri- 
umphal tone from city politi- 
cians about the budget in 
recent years as a booming 
economy allowed them to 
boost funding to combat 
homelessness, fix more 
streets and sidewalks and 
support generous labor 
agreements. 

Buoyed by low unem- 
ployment, new construction 
and increased tourism, the 
city saw year-over-year 
growth in the money that 
flows into its general fund, 
which pays for such basic 
services as police officers, 
firefighters and paramedics. 
That money comes in part 

[See Budget, A6] 


Small Georgia hospital overwhelmed 


One of the nation’s fiercest COVID-19 outbreaks hits remote Albany 


By JENNY JARVIE 


Before Mandy Hall lined 
up to have her temperature 
taken, don a surgical mask 
and step through the glass 
doors of the hospital, she re- 
cited a line from the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Perhaps this is the 

moment for which 

you were created. 

It was not yet 7 a.m., and 
the small emergency room 
was already crammed with 
dozens of COVID-19 patients 
struggling to breathe. 

Ambulances were pulling 
in to the emergency bay as 
the 47-year-old front-line 
nurse and director of emer- 
gency services at Phoebe 
Putney Memorial Hospital 
put on fresh scrubs, fit an 
N95 mask under her surgical 
mask and huddled with staff 
to prepare for the coming 
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BEN ROBERTS For The Times 
“WE FEEL completely helpless,” says Mandy Hall, a 
front-line nurse and director of emergency services 
at Phoebe Putney Memorial Hospital in Albany, Ga. 


onslaught. 

Soon, her unit would 
have no available beds and 
would have to start lining 
critical patients in gurneys 
along a back hallway. “What 
if patients continue to flood 
in?” Hall said as paramedics 
delivered a man on a 
stretcher. “What if, at some 
point, we don’t have a place 
to fit them? I don’t think it’s 
a matter ofif it happens. It’s 
a matter of when.” 

Far from the big coastal 
hubs of Seattle, Los Angeles 
and New York, this hospital 
in the remote southwest 
Georgia city of Albany — 
over 35 miles from an inter- 
state highway and 180 miles 
from a major airport — is 
struggling to treat a commu- 
nity with one of the most in- 
tense coronavirus rates in 
the nation. 

With 1,320 cases in Dou- 

[See Hospital, A5] 


BUSINESS INSIDE: Clean energy sector loses 100,000 jobs. It’s expected to get worse. A8 


